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“If ... you try to draw France into war 
against our allies, which you yourself de- 
clared ‘honor forbids’, we protest in the name 
of national sovereignty. .. They have misled 
you if they tell you that the country will 
follow you along the path you are trying to 
take. .. The French will accept any necessary 
discipline, but they will keep their faith in 
the institutions of liberty.,—-EDOUARD 

HERRIOT and JULES 
JEANNENEY, in a letter 
to Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 





WORLI 


There is widespread confusion on President's de- 
demand to Congress. He did not ask legislators to frame 
bill stabilizing wages and farm prices. He asked fur the 
grant of specific powers authorizing him to stabilize. 
( President said such authority was implied in his war- 
time grants, but he preferred direct mandate from law- 
makers. ) 





Majority leader Rayburn has said he favors giving 
Mr. Roosevelt what he asks, but in the Senate, a group 
under Prentiss Brown, of Mich, who steered earlier price- 
control bill, appears determined that Congress, not the 
Executive, shall make the laws. This may not please the 
President particularly, but so long as Congress acts he 
can hardly object. 

Congress has come in for some undeserved criticism 
on present price-control bill, which is, of course, a botch. 
It was generally conceded at time that price structure 
couldn’t be controlled without authority over wages and 
farm prices. Rut Administration dictated these omissions. 

Powerful farm bloc, in Congress, has some reason for 
apprehension over President’s attitude on wages. Farm- 
ers, generally, are willing to accept parity prices as a 
ceiling, if they can be assured that labor, too, will yacri- 
fice. But showing to date has not been heartening. Signif- 
icantly, Mr. Roosevelt did not use the term “freeze’’ in 
his reference to wages. He said he would “stabilize’’ them, 
which may mean much or little. Farm bloc wants a yard- 
stick applied to labor that will be as definite as the parity 
prices they are now asked to accept. It is possible that a 
bill may yet be framed to curb wages, as well as to fix 
a ceiling and floor for farm commodities. 

Our guess is that legislation will not be enacted by 
Oct. 1, but if Congress makes earnest effort, President 
will defer his threat to act independently. 


FRANCE: We have several times said that Germany’s 
next step might well be the occupation of all France. The 
threatened revolt of this week, with spirited proclama- 
tion signed by Herriott and Jeanneney, may force thai step 
quickly ; otherwise, France threatens to get completely 
out of hand, and to issue an implied invitation for Allied 
invasion. 

Any attempt at occupation now would have to be in 
substantial force. The result would doubtless be guerrilla 
warfare of the type that has caused a continuing Axis 
headache in the Balkans, although the terrain of France 
is not so well adapted to informal warfare. All in all, it 
is not a happy prospect for the Nazis. 


EGYPT: It is far too early for jubilation. While Al- 
lied forces appear to have stopped the Afrika Korps tem- 
porarily, we hold to our opinion that neither side has de- 
cisive strength at present. Let’s defer celebration until 
Axis forces are cleared out of Africa. Wendell Willkie 
talks too much. 





prophesies... 


FARM MARKET: There’s a saying here 
in the mid-west that prosperity results from 
feeding “dollar corn to ten-cent hogs”. Par- 
ity on corn is 97% cents, and hogs are cur- 
rently around 15 cents. 


Under prodding from Agricultural Dep’t 
hog growers are raising record numbers for 
fali fattening. But if prices are frozen at 
present levels, grain farmers may feel they 
are getting short end and refuse to sell 
corn at parity. Hog men, on other hand, 
must have quantities of corn, and can well 
afford to pay premium. This is the sort 
of situation that invites an informal black 
market. Let’s see what happens. 





RUSSIA: The battle goes much as we predicted long 
ago. Stalingrad, virtually demolished, will fall. Russia is 
losing much of her striking power, but will remain in the 
war. The armies of the north, especially, can be counted 
on to continue harassing Nazis this winter. Do not lose 
significance of the fact that Nazis have been employing 
1000 to 1500 planes in siege of Stalingrad. Those craft 
presently will be freed for service elsewhere. In Africa? 
Against the heavy troop and plane concentrations of the 
British Isles? Our air domination will soon have an earn- 
est threat in the luftwaffe. Expect United Nations losses 
to rise sharply. 


NEW GUINEA: We have repeatedly warne:i that 
Jap landings are a threat to our security. A knockdown 
battle for the powerful air base at Port Moresby now 
seems imminent. Japan is prepared to pay a stiff price 
for a foothold. 


SECOND FRONT: Joint statements of Roosevelt 
and Churchill present nothing new. Fact that leaders are 
in agreement is not news. That has been generally as- 
sumed all along. It has been known, too, that offensive 
action is planned. The “what” and “when” remain mys- 
teries, as they naturally should. 


-..—Of Rommel’s 
reported illness, we 
quote Irvin Cobb's SS . 
wenn A, 
quip: “Nothing triv- 


ial, I trust.” Publisher. 
























Qui 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”— 





Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Hitler can never hope to conquer 
the world, because he is not a mar- 
ried man, and has had no training in 
the fundamentals of combat.”—IBN 
Saup, King of Arabia. 

“Remember we’re fighting the Axis, 
and not each other.”—DonaLp NELSON, 
quoting “the best placard I’ve seen in 
Washington.” 

“They’re all female to me.”—Roy 
Davis, visiting British Boy Scout, 
asked to comment on difference be- 
tween American and English girls. 

“ ” 

“Three years ago, the Germans 
said, we have won. Two years ago, 
they said, we shall win. This year, 
they say we must win. Next year, they 
will say we cannot win. And there- 
after they’ll say we’ve lost, just as we 
always expected to.”—DovucLas MILLER, 
author of You Can't do Business With 
Hitler. 

iy ” 

“Food is no longer used to satisfy 
appetites pleasantly—it is a munition 
of war and is recognized and treated 
as such.”—Lord Wootton, British Min- 
ister of Food. 

“ee ” 

“Too much salute, not enough 
shoot.”—Complaint of Okla Indian 
soldiers, stationed at Ft Devens, Mass. 

“ ” 

“There is plenty of noise on the 
staircase but nohody comes down.”— 
Ta Kung Pao, China’s leading news- 
paper, commenting on the delay in 
opening the second front. 

“ ” 

“There isn’t a girl in the country 
who doesn’t say a prayer each night 
for some boy in service.”—Sgt. RaLpu 
A. BooKEr. 


~ May we 


Clade 


you on that?” 





“We can lose the war, but we don’t 
have to lose it.”—Col. Rospr. A. GINns- 
BURGH, aid to Undersecretary of War. 

“ ” 

“Democracies wage war the hard 
way. The first year or two must be 
spent unstuffing generals.”— Detroit 
News. 

“ ” 

“The uniform should be an _ in 
sulation against mental activity that 
isn’t directly military.”—Lt-Gen BEN 
LEAR. 

“ee ” 

“Qh, Lord! Help me to keep my big 
mouth shut until | know what | am 
talking about.”—Daily Prayer on pla- 
card over desk of a Washington exec. 

it) ” 

“A university has no more right 
than an individual to refuse to adjust 
its program to the nat’l need... We 
must go to war with everything we 
have, including our libraries and our 
laboratories.”—Dr.HERMAN B. WELLS, 
president, Indiana U. 

“ ” 

“There are still British and Ameri- 
can peopie sunning themselves in the 
south of France. .. Let them answer 
with their heads for the bombing of 
French cities and French civilian pop- 
ulation.” — The (German - controlled 
Paris radio. 


“I’m getting out of Pennsylvania. 
Every time somebody misplaces a 
horse, they come around and luck me 
up.”"—Joe Buzzarp, of the notorious 
“Buzzard Gang”, who has spent 37 of 
his 83 years behind bars. Prison of- 
ficials told Joe they’d set out a plate 
for him at Christmas, if he doesn’t 
make it back by Thanksgiving. 

“It is impossible that liberty will 
die in the country of its birth!”— 
Epwarp Herriotr and JuLes JEAN- 
NENEY, in a warning to the Vichy 
regime, issued in the name of repub- 
lican France. 

“ ” 

“The Axis call it (the British 
Egyptian attack) a reconnaissance .. 
If there are many more such recon- 
naissances, there won’t be any 
Germany left.".—WeENDELL WILLKIE, 
quoted in Ankara. 

ti ” 

“Wherever they have fought, there 
hasn’t been a time that our planes did 
not bring down two enemy planes for 
each loss of our own.”—Lt-Gen Geo. 
H. Brett. 


“e 9 


“It’s just like shooting squirrels back 
in Arkansas!"”—Set Fe.ix Trice, com- 
menting on ease of bagging German 
Focke-Wulf planes from a [lying 
Fortress. 


“ ” 


“Plenty o’ people, but they’re al! too 
bustlin’ busy. Nobody wants to see the 
Shrine at Mt. Vernon no more.”— 
Wistful plaint of a Sightseeing bus 
operator on a Washington street cor- 
ner. 

“ ” 

“There must be a fifth freedom— 
the freedom to produce.”—Henry J. 
KAISER, much-discussed shipbuilder. 
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Profiteers 

An Editorial, Washington Post 

The young aviator, decoraied for 
gallantry in the Pacific, sat looking 
at a newspaper in Washington. 

“Looks to me like all Washington 
cares about is passing the buck on 
wages and prices,” he said. “I wish 
some of these guys could talk to the 
boys who were at Pearl Harbor, the 
Coral Sea and Midway. They would 
find out damn quick what those boys 
are thinking about. They would find 
out that American boys are dying be- 
cause we haven’t got a plane that 
will go as high as a Jap Zero or be 
maneuvered as quickly. But I don’t 
suppose a politician would care about 
that. They are too busy with their 
political profiteering.” 

That is a devastating phrase that 
boy used—“political profiteering.” 
When one thinks of a profiteer the 
mind turns to the producer seeking 
exhorbitant profits, the labor leader 
feathering his own nest, the bloc 
lobbyist defying public interest. 

But isn’t the representative of the 
people who dodges a vital war issue 
because of a desire to find favor for 
selfish reasons equally as guilty? 

For weeks the November e2lections 
have thrown an_e ever-increasing 
shadow on every war development in 
Washington. Most members of Con- 
gress are now home building polit- 
ical fences. 

They are assuring farmers that 
there will be no ceiling on their prod- 
ucts. They are assuring labor there 
will be no ceiling on wages, far from 
it. They are telling voters that there 
need be no concern about tires and 
gasoline. They are assuring parents 
that 18-year-olds will not be drafted. 

In the meantime the plight of the 
United Nations on every battle front 
is critical. 

In the meantime every’ index 
shows black trouble closer—rot be- 
cause leaders do not realize the truth 
but because politics, and votes, and 
November come first. 


Political 


AUTOMOBILES—Progress 

When this war is over, the 1942 
model engine will be so obsolete that 
American automobilists wiil be 
ashamed to own one. Also, the post- 
war engine will be so much more ef- 
ficient that it will be too expensive to 
run a 1942 model.—Product Engineer- 
ing. 


CHURCH—Attendance 


There's a story of an elderly woman 
who explained to a friend that her 
unaccustomed regularity in church at- 
tendance was a gesture of penance. 
“I hope” she said “when the war’s 
done I can ease off a bit. It’s that 
Hitler, you know, as is responsible 
for my sin. I do be a-cursing him 
so much!”—Davip M. Nicnor, in a 
dispatch from London to Chicago 
Daily News. 


CRITICISM—Benefits 


On one occasion after his poem 
Hiawatha had been sharply criticized 
by certain newspapers, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow was talking with 
his excited publisher. “By the way, 
Mr. Fields, how is the book selling?” 
“Enormously: we are running the 
presses night and day to fill the or- 
ders.” “Very well,” said Longfellow 
quietly, “then don’t you think we had 
better let these critics go on adver- 
tising it?”’—Opportunity, 9-42. 


DEMOCRACY—And 
Dictatorship 


Dictatorship is brutal because it is 
brittle. It cannot bend; it can only 
break or be broken. It cannot lead 
its people; it can only drive them. 
Democracy, on the other hand, is re- 
silient. It bends without breaking. It 
sways to the left or to the right, and 
returns to the point of normal bal- 
ance. It calls for leaders, not for 
drivers. A free people can be led a 
greater distance and to greater heights 
than a slave can be driven.—Davip 
SARNOFP. 


FOOD—Ersatz 


A man from the East was driving 
in the South and discovered a sign- 
pest which invited the passerby to 
attend a local “strawberry festival.” 
He stopped his car, got out, and found 
under the signpost a smaller an- 
nouncement which read: “Due to the 
war situation, prunes will be served.” 
—H. W. Weicert, Prof of Internation- 
al Relations, Trinity College, in a 
speech before Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, U of Va. 

f 





Down Under by Submarine—‘Fo1 
two weeks we had been living with 
heroes. I wonder if we shall see them 


again.” ‘Thus Evizasetu Sayre, wile 
of former high commissioner cf the 
Philippines, concludes in The Ailantic 
(9-42) her two-part account of escape 
from Corregidor by submarine. Tense, 
stifling atmosphere pervaded; quar- 
ters were crowded, privacy impos- 
sible, and heat suffocating. But coun- 
teracted by good food, and the effi- 
ciency and heart-warming courtesy 
of Captain and personnel, the trip was 
ended almost regretfully when the 
Sayre family was delivered to a port 
in Australia. (“Submarine from Cor- 
regidor.” ) 
“ ” 

Side by Side—On the walls of Pa- 
cific Parachute Co, San Diego, Calif. 
hangs a replica of President Roose- 
velt’s Executive Order, “. . . there shall 
be no discrimination . . . because of 
race, creed, color or national origin.” 
And nowhere in the country is there 
more literal obedience. For Pacific 
Parachute Co is Negro-owned, Negro- 
managed. White, Mexican and colored 
employees work side by side. Pro- 
fessional parachute jumper “Skippy” 
Smith approached Eddie Anderson 
(Jack Benny’s “Rochester’”) with a 
proposition. Intrigued with the idea 
of financing a war industry, ‘“Ro- 
chester” backed the company.—Har- 
oLD Keen, “Rochester, Skippy Smith 
& Co,” Survey Graphic. 9-42.) 

“ ” 

Whose War Is it?—Amplifying the 
statement of Elmer Davis that we are 
“not yet more than ankle-deep in the 
war,” Prof. Atwoop H. TownseEnp. 
New York U, points out (Free World, 
9-42) that thus far most of the killing 
and dying has been done by “back- 
ward” people; that the amount of 
American (and British) blood spilled 
is remarkably small. Stunning sta- 
tistics show that 14 million persons 
have been killed in war since 1931, 
when Japan began invasion of Man- 
churia. Surprising to note that about 
two-thirds (9,500,000) were civilians. 
(“Ankle Deep in War.”) 
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GOD 


An ancient philosopher named 
Simonides was jommanded by his 
king to formulate a definition of God. 
At the close of the day he returned 
and said, “O king, I shall require a 
week.” At the end of the week he 
pleaded, “I shall require a month.” 
At the end of the month he said “I 
shall require a year.” And at the 
end of the year he confessed, “O king, 
the more I think of Him the less I 
know of Him.”—Jacosp J. SESSLER. 
Pulpit Digest, 9-42. 





Whittling Joe 
Here’s a fellow you'd like to know, 
A citizen named Whittling Jce. 
Joe is whittling in a plant, 
Whittling things the Axis can’t, 
Whittling with his sharp machines 
Cargo ships and submarines, 
Whittling bombers, whittling tanks, 
Whittling shells in shiny ranks— 
Shave a sliver off Benito, 
Slice a slab off Hirohito, 
And Joseph really whets his 

whittler 
Whistling as he whitiles Hitler. 
That’s a job that Joe enjoys, 
Whittling down the Axis boys. 
Whittling Joe is never through; 
He likes to whittle with dollars, 
too, 
So every payday Joe is fond 
Of whittling Hitler with a bond. 
Multiplied by fifty million, 
Whittling Joe is some civilian. 
—OcpEN NASH. 











HAPPINESS—In Little Things 

I knew a truly happy man once. 
When I had become well acquainted, 
I asked him for his secret. He re- 
plied: 

“I think that if I find life pleasant, 
it is because I am really interested in 
the little things that come into it 
without effort.”—Editorial in Better 
Homes & Gardens, 9-42, 


INGENUITY—Russian 


A Soviet official tells of meeting 
two American millionaires who had 
been to Russia before the present war 
and who were most enthusiastic. They 
were particularly impressed by two 
Soviet gentlemen with whom they had 
played poker quite a bit and who also 
had taught them many lovely native 
songs. While the games were going 
on, the Russians used to sing dream- 
ily. The Americans memorized the 
tunes, even the Russian words of 
these songs. They also lost about 
$5,000 in the games. 


“Yes, I Have Nursed Nazis...” 


Monica DICKENS, great-granddaughter of Charles 


relish the glamour surrounding 
whereof she speaks. 


the nursing profession. 
For when war came to England, Miss Dickens deserted 


Dickens, 
And 


dispels with 
she knows 


the domestic service (which inspired her saucy book, One Pair of Hands) and 
with palpitating heart gained admission to the guarded confines of Queen 


Adelaide Hospital, near London. 


From lowly “Pro” 


(probationer) to senior 


nurse she runs the gamut of a profession, which expects the impossible from— 
and hence the title—One Pair of Feet, (Hurper, $2.50). 


A German plane crashes nearby. 


The two wounded aviators are brought 


into the ward to cause this upset among attendants and patients: 


“After all, Nurses, a case is a case,” 
Sister told us, all gathered in her sit- 
ting-room before the arrival of the 
Germans. “I want you to look on it 
like this. To us has been given the 
privilege of healing the sick. It’s a 
responsibility that transcends all other 
issues. The science of medicine is 
universal; it’s far greater than any 
political upheaval or any war that 
was ever fought. These men are sick 
men. That’s all you’ve got to think 
about—don’t think about their nation- 
ality. . . .” She paused. 

“But they did come here to drop 
bombs on us,” said Dawlish, “I don’t 
see how we can be expected to forget 
that. I think it’s awful cheek my- 
self to expect us to nurse them. ... I 
didn’t come here to toady to a lot of 
Nazis.” 

“I know it’s difficult,” said Sister, 
“but it isn’t easy for me, either, and I 
look to you te back me up, as I know 
you will. They'll be nursed behind 
screens, of course, and there’s no rea- 
son why the men should know who 
they are.” 

It didn’t make any difference. 
men found out within a day. 


The 
One 


had to keep constant watch on Sid- 
dons to prevent his sneaking behind 
the screens to “see what the bleeders 
looked like.” It was all rather embar- 
rassing. The Germans were quite 
pleasant, well-mannered boys, not too 
badly injured to be perfectly aware of 
the effect of their presence on their 
unseen fellow-patients. Naturally, they 
hated being here as much as we hated 
to have them. Whenever the men 
saw us going behind the screen, they 
would yell out “Cut ‘is bleeding throat, 
Nurse”; and other suggestions un- 
printable. The night nurse said that 
it was dreadful at night when there 
was an air raid. The men had never 
taken much notice before except to 
curse sleepily, but now they would 
all wake up to hurl abuse over the 
screens, and the Germans would lie 
blushing and silent, contemplating the 
irony of having a bomb dropped on 
them by their own side. 

But by the time one of them was 
discharged from the ward, he was 
strong enough to “Heil Hitler” at 
Sister as he was being wheeled past 
her on the trolley. 








The Soviet official politely asked the 
Americans to sing the songs. The 
Americans did, chanting the Russian 
words. Then, smiling grimly, the of- 
ficial translated the folk songs of his 
country. They were something like 
this: 


“I have two pair—Queens and 
Jacks.” 
“Well, I have three Aces. Let’s 


keep on raising.”"—LowELL THOMAS, 
Pageant of Life (Funk). 


INSURANCE—Life 

Sandy had just had an oral bout 
with an insurance salesman. “Queer 
chaps, these insurance men are,” he 
commented to his wife. 

“Hoo’s that?” she questioned. 

“Because they hev ti make ye be- 
lieve that ye may dee next week, so 
that ye will take a policy oot wi’ 


them. Then, they hev to make their- 
sel’s believe that ye will live for years 
before they will let ye take oot a 
policy.” 


MUSICIANS—Qualifications 


A young Texan with a Doctor's de- 
gree in music applied for a post in a 
midwestern college. He was _ inter- 
viewed by the president and the lady 
patroness of music and obviously im- 
pressed them with his ability. But, 
after a whispered conversation be- 
tween the two, the lady turned to 
him and said kindly: 

“Although your qualifications are 
very satisfactory, and your ability is 
just splendid, the president and I both 
feel that the next man to fill this po- 
sition must have a foreign accent.”— 
Davin Ewen, Music Comes to Amer- 
ica, (Crowell, $3). 
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News of the New 


AUTOMOBILES: Dep’t stores now 
advertise “cover-all” for car in stor- 
age. Made of heavy kraft paper; pro- 
tects car from dust, salt air, scratches. 
Price, about $1.50. 

“ ” 

FOOD: N Y Medical College tests 
indicate limited diet of infants can 
be varied to include powdered, dehy- 
drated vegetables. Vegetable-fed babies 
gained more rapidly; unharmed by 
foods to which they were allergic in 
usual form. 

Cattle growers may turn to surgery 
in meat shortage. Steers with partial 
removal of thyroid gland gained 50 
per cent more weight than normal 
herd in recent test. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: Men’s and women’s 
shoes with “caterpillar-tread” soles on 
market soon; save 15 per cent leather. 

This year brings new-type orna- 
mental Christmas-tree light. Hish-fre- 
quency radio waves pass thru tuibs, 
which have no filament, illuminating 
them like neon signs. 


“ ” 





RADIO: Two-way communication 
between your automobile and your 
home or office has taken forward 
stride with recent developments by 
Willys-Overland. Laboratory which 
developed the jeep has been work- 
ing on plan whereby motorized 
weapons may send and receive short- 
wave messages as they move into bat- 
tle. Home application will of course 
have to wait until after war is won. 

“ ” 

RUBBER—Substitutes: U S Rubber 
Co announced last week immediate 
production on much-discussed “tire 
sandal” to add 2500-3000 miles to life 
of tire. Made of woven cotton, treated 
with asphalt emulsion; durable and 
water-repellant. 

Still another synthetic announced 
last week by Hercules Powder Co. 
Base is ethyl cellulose, mfgd from 
cotton linters or wood pulp. Not suit- 
able for tires, but may replace rub- 
ber in many household articles. 

SCIENCE: Sound transcription may 
be revolutionized by steel wire, thin 
as human hair, which records sound 
magnetically with no mechanical 
change in wire. Recording may be 
played back immediately without pro- 
cessing. Important war uses. In home, 
may pick up radio program, hold it to 
be heard later. 


OPPORTUNITY—Neglected 

When Florence Finch Kelly, pio- 
neer newspaperwoman, visited Yose- 
mite Valley in the late eighties, she 
had an opportunity to talk with one 
of the pioneers who had discovered it. 
She asked him about his reactions 
when he and his party came upon the 
valley, with its mountains, trees and 
waterfalls which have since attracted 
so many hundreds of thousands of 
visitors. The man looked about re- 
flectively for a moment, then answer- 
ed: 

“Well, I'll tell ye. If I ha’ knowed 
it was going to be so famous I’d ha’ 
looked at it."—The Christian Science 
Monitor, 8-12-42 


PATIENCE 


The secret of patience is doing 
something else in the meantime. 


POINT OF VIEW 

A Chinese boy once visited the Uni- 
ted States, and someone asked him 
what impressed him most about 
Americans. The lad thought long and 
hard, and then replied, “The pecu- 
liar slant of their eyes.’—The Rotar- 
ian, 9-42. 


RATIONING 


We still get only one egg per head 
per week, so there are always great 
domestic discussions—when shall we 
eat our egg? Needless to say, one 
doesn’t just eat it casually for break- 
fast. One makes it the piece de re- 
sistance of a meal, and builds up the 
other food around it. 

Zoe says on Monday morning, “Now 
what about the egg? Tonight?” 

And I reply, “Well, I may be late 
tonight and tired. I'd rather enjoy 
it on a night when I have leisure 
to think about it beforehand. What 
about tomorrow night? 

“We're having some of our point 
prunes tomorrow. (Prunes are ra- 
tioned.) Pity to have two nice things 
in one meal. It‘ll have to be Wednes- 
day.” 

“Oh! I can’t wait till Wednesday 
for it. Something might happen to 
me before Wednesday, or to the egg. 
Let’s be dashing and have it tonight.” 

“How?” 

We both think for a long time, hav- 
ing turned off the radio so we can 
really concentrate. 

“Last week I had it boiled; the 
week before that, fried, and the week 
before that, scrambled. So, I shall 
have it boiled again.”—Letter from 
London, reprinted in Bulletins from 
Britain, 8-12-'42. 





doubtless continue to 
is we 
now have first real opportunity to. 
curb venereal diseases. Newly-devel- 
oped techniques offer great improve- 
ment in treating infections; health 
officials have sweeping powers and 
unprecedented co-operation of !ocal 
officials. Vice centers are really be- 
ing cleaned up. As a result of bring- 
ing out concealed cases, records may 
show temporary increase, but a year 
hence veneral disease in U S should 
be at all-time low. 


No early shortage of alcoholic bev- 
erages is anticipated, result of con- 
verting distilleries to production of 
war alcohol by Nov. 1. Situation ex- 
pected and ample stocks in re- 
serve. . . War Dep’t action removing 
insignia from shoulder loops of shirts 
and field jackets, due to fact that dec- 
orations interfere with use of gas 
masks, carbines, etc. Insignia hence- 
forth will be placed on collar of shirt; 
service coats will continue insignia 
on shoulders. 


Papers will 
play up scare angle, but fact 


Legion of hay fever sneezers has 
organized non-dues-paying anti- 
“Gesundheit” league. Explain loyally 
that they “want no good wishes in 
language of a people who haven't a 
good wish among them.” Propose to 
substitute the Chinese good-luck wish, 
“Ho Sai Gai.” 


Bag limit on deer and elk to be 
liberalized this year—we need the 
hides. . . Highest-paid private in U 
S army is probably Percy Dewey Pot- 
ter, 42-year-old Negro. Father of 12 
children, his dependency allotment 
totals $180 month. Last pay, on 
WPA: $52.80 a month. Western 
Union is reported losing 10 per cent 
of girl messengers to patrons who 
offer them jobs as clerks, receptionists, 
etc. 


Campaign committees are learning 
that while public likes to see cuties 
such as Lana Turner and Linda Dar- 
nell, they don’t make the sales. Takes 
veteran actors with stage experience 
to do the job. 
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SAFETY—Disregarded 


“Hi life, Hi powered car, Hi ball, 
Hi speed, Hi way crossing, Hi Saint 
Peter.”—Loudspeaker, school paper 
of Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


SALVAGE 


Salvage may be our salvation.—T. 
Harry TuHompson, Sales Management. 





We should behave toward our 
country as women behave toward 


the men they love. A loving wife 
will do anything for her husband— 
except stop criticising and trying 
to improve him. We should cast the 
same affectionate but sharp glances 
at our country, We should love it, 
but also insist upon telling it its 
faults. The noisy, empty “patriot”, 
not the critic, is the dangerous cit- 
izen—J. B. Prirsttey, English 
Author. 











TACT 


Some years ago a New York woman 
took Senator Smoot, of Utah, severely 
to task for the plurality of wives per- 
mitted to the men in his state. 

“But we are compelled to do so in 
Utah, you know,” replied the Sena- 
tor in a placating tone. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
the woman. 

“Well, you see, madam,” explained 
Smoot, “We have to seek in several 
women the splendid qualities that in 
New York are found in one.”’—Wall 
Street Journal. 


WAR —Tragedy of 

The loss of men in wars is a des- 
perate twofold tragedy, not only for 
the young who suffer and are killed, 
cheated of their lives, but for the 
women who must live on without 
them; the bitter loneliness of women 
who must live out their days without 
love, companionship, and _ children. 
That is why a Hitler is a monster. 
He is a biological sport. He curtails 
and diverts into channels of destruc- 
tion the natural creative impulse. 


American Scene 


Letter to a Congressman 

This letter—an actual missive to 
a Representative from the state of 
New York—was originally published 
in the New York Worid-Telegram and 
has been widely quoted: 

For years I have wanted to write 
or to ask you for just one favor— 
good, honest government for me and 
for all the people. 

But I wondered what my one lone 
letter—just like my one lone vote— 
could do. So I didn’t write. I Gidn’t 
ask. 

Now at long last I am stirred up— 
the cause is so vital that I am writ- 
ing my first letter—asking my first 
favor. It is this: 

You don’t realize how much more 
willing I am to make sacrifices tu win 
this war than you think I am, and 
that goes for millions of Americans 
like me who have yet to write their 
first letter. You underestimate us. 

So get us straight. 

Vote that 6-billion-dollar tax bill 
that doubles my income tax. 

Withhold 5 per cent—10 per cent— 
of my savings next year. 

Make war savings bonds compul- 
sory. (I am already investing 11 per 
cent of my salary.) 

Put a ceiling on wages 
prices. 


and all 





Ration my gas—take my spare tire 
—take my car if you need it. 

Ration my food—my clothes—my 
fuel. My great grandfather got along 
on what I waste. 

Help Leon Henderson—he's got 
hold of a tiger by the tail. Help him 
hold it or it will eat us all. 

For once in your life forget the 
folks back home. Vote a cleay:, firm 
“Yes” if it will win the war. Let that 
be your only test. 

Do this and you won’t have to worry 
about re-election for the duration. 

This letter is democracy at work—a 
private citizen with no ax to grind— 
telling you not how to vote, but tell- 
ing you how he feels so that you may 
know better how to represent him. 

This letter is from a plain citizen 
with two children, a mother, a job 
and a home, and a_long-neglected 
right to express the way he’d like to 
be governed. 

There are 10 million like me in the 
United States. We will decide the 
election this fall. Don’t underestimate 
us. You vote as courageously as we 
are willing to sacrific and nothing 
in this world can stop us. 

With utter sincerity, 


WILLARD V. MERRIHUE, 
Scotia, N. Y. 








Because of him not only do millions 
of people die but millions will not be 
born. The great reforms, and the great 
inventions, the books and music which 
should have come from the next gen- 
eration, will never be, because the 
next generation will never be. Instead 
of begetting their children, the young 
men are lying dead by the thousands, 
burnt up in planes, rotting at the 
bottom of the sea, crushed and suf- 


focated in overturned tanks.—ILKa 
CuHase, Past Imperfect, (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2). 


WAR —Victims 


(Burma, (AP) latest report 
states only that “the action was most 
successful and the losses were very 
slight.”” One heavy bomber was re- 
ported lost but the crew, with the ex- 
ception of the bombardier, was saved. 


Further action took place at .. .) 

Corporal Joseph Bradley, army bom- 
bardier, 

Winging in a Fortress, 
sand, clear, 

Peering at his bombsights, fingering 
the trips, 

Corporal Joseph Bradley, 
battleships. 
Little Joey Bradley 

lad, 
Dying in a Fortress, calling for his 
Dad. 
Cursing shattered bombsights, beating 
back his fear, 
Little Joey Bradley, army bombardier. 


twenty-thou- 


hunting 


village grocer’s 


Gray-faced old Joe 
alone tonight. 


(“Action most successful, losses very 
slight.”) 
—Joun B. Cook, The Friend, 8-'42. 


Bradley walks 
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ester year 


The Escape 
By Harrier Beecher S.0wEe 





‘Yom’s Cabin 
memory than 
ice. But 


No scene in Uncle 
lingers more vividly im 
that of ‘Liza crossing the 
unjortunately for accuracy, it is the 
drama of the “Tom” show, rather 
than the more restrained manuscript 
that holds our recollections. In the 
narrative, Eliza crossed the treacher- 
ous Ohio in the dusk of an early win- 
ter afternoon, not at midnight, as the 
“Tom” shows had it. The _ blood- 
hounds, too, are a purely theatrical 
touch, There's no trace of them in 
Mrs. Srowe’s book. The story is too 
well known to need elaboration. 
Eliza’s master, pressed for cash, has 
sold her son to Haley, a slave trader. 
Escaping to the river, with her baby, 
Eliza is closely pursued by Haley and 
two slaves. 





A thousand lives seemed to be con 
centrated in that one moment to 
Eliza. Her room opened by a side 
door to the river, She caught her 
child and sprang down the steps to- 
ward it. The trader caught a full 
glimpse of her. Throwing himself 
from his horse and calling Sam and 
Andy, he was after her like a hound 
after a deer. In that dizzy moment 
her feet to her scarce seemed to touch 
the ground, and a moment brought 
her to the water’s edge. Right on be- 
hind they came; and, nerved with 
strength such as God gives only to 
the desperate, with one wild cry and 
flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the 
turbid current by the shore, onto the 
raft of ice beyond. It was a desperate 
leap—impossible to anything but mad- 
ness and despair; and Haley, Sam 
and Andy instinctively cried out and 
lifted up their hands, as she did it. 

The huge green cake of ice on 
which she alighted pitched and 
creaked as her weight came on it, but 
she stayed there not a moment, With 
wild cries and desperate energy, she 
leaped to another and still another 
cake—stumbling—leaping—slipping — 
springing upwards again! Her shoes 
are gone—her stockings cut from her 
feet—while blood marked every step; 
but she saw nothing, felt nothing, 
till dimly, as in a dream, she saw the 
Ohio side, and a man helping her up 
the bank. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


An American soldier in England 
was giving some illustrations of the 
size of his country. “You can board 
a train in the state of Texas at 
dawn,” he said impressively, “and 
twenty-four hours later you'll still be 
in Texas.” 

“Yes,” said one of his English lis- 
teners, with feeling, “we’ve got trains 
like that here, too."—Dr. Frank 
BLACK. 





“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
ROSAMOND VAN Der ZEE MARSHALL 
Author of None But the Brave 
Flying from London to Brussels 
with a British Cclonel charged 
with the raising of sunken war- 
ships in the Dardanelles in the 
last war, I began to discuss Brit- 
ish losses and the reasons why 
the English lose all the batt es 

and win all the wars. 

“Why is it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he answered, “the Eng- 
lishman is a queer sort. He 
digs a hole in the ground and 
looks at it and says to himself, 
I must be careful and not fall into 
that hole. Then—he forgets all 
about the hole, and sure enough, 
he falls in.” 

“Well,” I asked, “what happens 
then?” 

The Colonel laughed gently, 
“He shouts for a spade and digs 
himseif out!” 











Mrs, Cohen—‘“Goodness, Abie, this 
is not our baby. Look it’s the wrong 
baby carriage.” 

Mr. Cohen—“Hush, Mama, don’t 
you see the carriage has rubber tires 
on it."—Capper’s Weekly. 

“ ” 

Fellow who lives in Greenwich Vil- 
lage tells how he heard a couple of 
colored maids talking. 

“Times ain’t no good,” says one. 
“Boss don’t never give me no tips no 
more.” 

“Me neither,” says the other. 
“Things been tough ever since the 
duration.”—Joun StraLey, Investment 
Dealers’ Digest. 


Two negro soldiers were discussin2z 
the relative merits of their company 
buglers. 

Said one, “Fellah, when dat boy of 
ouahs plays payroll call it sounds 
‘zactly like de Boston Symphony 
playin’ de Rosary.” 

The second colored boy snorted: 

“Brothah, you ain’t got no bugler 
a-tall. When Snowball Jones wraps 
his lips aroun’ dat bugle of his, an’ 
plays mess call, I look down at ma 
beans, an’ I sez: “Strawberries, be- 
have! You is kickin’ de whipped 
cream right out of my mouf.”—Kodak 
Magazine, publ of Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The responsibility for a shortage 
of meat cannot be charged to those 
who make _ soda-fountain  sand- 
wiches.—OLIN MILLER. 

“ ’”” 

Inflation or no inflation, the cost 
of living seems to remain about 
the same—all a fellow can earn. 

“ ” 

Hitler was only a corporal in the 
first World War — although he 
learned to talk like a top sergeant. 
—Esquire. 

“ ” 

The best things in life are free, 
said the song writer in his inno- 
cence. He had never priced peace 
and security under current condi- 
tions.—Senator SOAPER. 

“ ” 

When a woman’s toe sticks out 
of her shoe she’s fashionable. 
When a man’s does, he’s a bum. 











When the farmer had helped the 
airman to disentangle himself from 
the mess of cordage and fabric, he re- 
marked: 

“You must be very brave to come 
down in that parachute in a gale like 
this.” 

With a snort, the airman pulled the 
last rope loose from his feet. 

“I didn’t come down in this para- 
chute, I went up in this tent.” 








